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INTRODUCTION 



Everything has texture — surface characteristics you can feel or that affect the way a thing looks 
when the light hits it. Think of tree bark, rough grasses, polished glass, a baby’s cheek, the 
glossy flanks of a thoroughbred horse. All these things share a common feature — they have a 
unique texture that contributes something essential to their identity. 

You can capture these texmres in watercolor to enhance the tactile appeal of your work. 
You can make each subject ring true by believably rendering soft or hard, rough or shiny, 
smooth or ridged surfaces. It’s simply a matter of thinking through and planning ahead to 
capture the effect you’re after. 

There are those who say watercolor is tricky— impossible, at times!— and so it can be, if 
you are only shooting for those exciting, spontaneous effects that produce what we call “happy 
accidents.’’ It’s exciting, all right, but almost as dangerous as hang gliding without proper 
instruction. It takes practice to learn how to wing it without crashing. 

Like learning to hang glide, watercolor takes practice— you don’t jump off a cliff without a 
good grounding in the basics. Capturing textures in watercolor is much the same. 

Careful observation is one of the best keys to rendering surface texture, followed by a good 
dose of (right-brain) thinking. How does the light hit your subject? Is it oblique or straight on? 
What does that tell you about what you see? Does it enhance or flatten surface characteristics? 
And what should you paint first to get the effect you’re after? What comes second? How far 
should you go? And what attracted you in the first place? 

It isn’t necessary to paint every hair on a kitten to capture the effect of soft fur, or to capture 
every light-struck detail of a cut-glass vase; these techniques are a sort of shorthand you can 
carry as far as you like. (However, if you are into photorealism, you can “get there from here.’’) 
I prefer the simpler approach, and most of the examples in this book will reflect that simplicity. 



This book includes techniques that depend heavily on the paper you choose; rough paper 
reacts quite differently than hot-press or plate, and if you are ready for that difference you can 
learn to use it to your advantage. Chapter One will lead you through the basics of paper surfaces. 

Other basics depend on brushwork— drybrush, wet-in-wet, wet-onto-dry and vice versa. 
Watch for examples of these brush-handling techniques throughout to give you hints on which 
approach to choose with a specific subject. 

Still other techniques are flashier— I covered a number of these in my book, Watercolor 
Tticks and Techniques, but for the purposes of this book I’ve distilled them to the four S’s: 
salt, scraping, sponges and spatter. Some are more useful than others, depending on you and 
your needs; I seldom use salt anymore but couldn’t live without spatter. You’ll find your own 
favorites to achieve the effects you’re after. 

The body of the book is more basic, a simple step-by-step, show-you-how-you-can-do-it. 
Not, mind you, a “Here’s how it’s done’’ approach, because everybody works differently. If the 
specific examples I’ve chosen aren’t for you, skip them and try something else. Look beyond 
the surface. Even though I may be talking about smooth, shiny apples, the same basic technique 
applies to pears or eggplant— to any shiny organic subject. If you like the texture I’ve achieved 
for rust but think it would work for you on moss instead, change the color and go for it. 

Most of the examples in this book are step-by-step. I’ll suggest an underwash — either simple 
or slighdy more complex — then suggest ways you might manipulate the wash to create texture 
or suggest a secondary wash once the first is dry to layer on the texture. Final details add the 
spark needed to complete your subject, and you’re through. In most cases, you’ll let the wash 
dry thoroughly between steps — and that’s what makes this approach so accessible and so much 
simpler (and more predictable) than many watercolor techniques. It takes patience to let the 



wash dry, or a good hair dryer, but the effects are well worth it. Your frustration level is almost 
guaranteed to drop. 

This is not a new technique: there’s nothing flashy about it. It’s the traditional English style 
of watercolor, from a century or more ago. It’s learning to control a difficult medium so that 
next time you want to jump on that hang glider and run for the edge, you’ll have the knowledge 
and the skill to do it. Enjoy the ride; the view is great. 

This book is intended to be accessible and easy to use, like a workbook. The pages open 
wide to allow you to see what’s going on more easily and to paint along if you like. I’ve used 
some of these samples in my workshop classes for years, and my students have enjoyed copying 
them. Usually they say, “Tell me this is your next book!’’ Well, it is, and I hope you find it as 
useful as they have. 



Chapter One 

PAPER SURFACES 



It’s hard to believe that the surface you choose can have such an effect on the texture you’re depicting, 
but it does. Choose your paper carefully to make your task easier. A good-quality rag paper with a neutral 
pH will not only ensure your work will last but will make your working as pleasant as possible. There’s 
nothing like trying to fight a nasty, cheap paper that wants to warp up like the Appalachians at the first 
touch of a wet brush. 

To that end, buy the heaviest paper you can afford. Most watercolor paper comes in 90 lb. (too 
lightweight to use without stretching it first), 140 lb. (a good compromise that will curl some when wet 
but will usually flatten back out as it dries), or 300 lb., a heavyweight paper that’s almost like painting 
on watercolor board. Of course, that’s a nice idea, too, if you can afford it. Most watercolor board — 
good-quality paper mounted on a cardboard backing— is extremely hardy; it’ll take about any kind of 
punishment, including scrubbing out, scraping or erasing. 

Surface characteristics vary from brand to brand; get to know the papers you like and you’ll know 
what to expect from them. Rough paper from one company may seem smooth to you after using another 
manufacturer’s rough for a few years; another brand of hot-press may seem to have a bit of tooth, more 
like cold-press compared to others. Shop around; buy a pad of various papers or a set of loose samples 
from one of the larger suppliers. Get your feet wet along with the paper. 

Rough. No matter what brand of rough you choose, it will have certain characteristics, with tiny hills 
and valleys created by the manufacturing process wherein paper pulp is poured out on a screen to dry. 
Some papers are almost like a relief map of mountains, others were obviously mechanically created, but 
it is these tiny bumps that catch and hold pigment. 

Oddly enough, it is easier to do a flat wash — an unblemished, featureless expanse — on rough paper 
than it is on the smoother cold-press or hot-press. The pigment settles more or less evenly in the valleys, 
almost as if it averages out. But when you drybrush over that smooth wash, the paper surface itself 
mandates the texture. For that reason, I usually choose cold-press or hot-press; 1 like to make my own 
textures, thank you. 
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Cold-Press. This paper is weighted down as it dries, smoothing the surface either a little or a lot, 
depending on the manufacturer and how much pressure is applied. It’s very versatile, making a smooth- 
enough flat wash for most purposes (how often in nature do you find a truly flat, unvarying hue, anyway?) 
while allowing you to overlay any texture you like with a variety of techniques. 

Hot-Press or Plate. You guessed it — this one is made by pressing the paper with a hot metal surface, 
just like you’d iron your best shirt. It can vary from a rather vellum-like surface to a smoothness you 
can almost see your face in. Washes are unpredictable on hot-press paper, but very, very exciting. When 
1 find 1 am tightening up too much, exerting too much control on my paintings, I get out the hot-press 
for spontaneous effects. Here, you have to create your own textures if you want recognizable ones — 
other\vise you’ll just get puddles that depend for their surface on the paper and the characteristics of 
the particular pigment you’ve chosen. 

Try samples of each to familiarize yourself with these paper types, and buy as many brands as you 
can afford to find the one you like best. (But don’t marry it. My favorite paper is no longer imported, 
and 1 had to learn a whole new approach with much gnashing of teeth.) Pick your paper surface according 
to the subject you’ve chosen or to your mood; there’s a whole world of difference before you ever set 
brush to paper. 
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Chapter Two 

THE FOUR S’s 



There are any number of ways to manipulate pigments on your paper— plastic wrap or waxed paper 
impressed into damp pigment, stamping, finger painting, inks, Maskoid and rubbing alcohol, to name 
just a few. Here, I’ve narrowed the field to what I call the four S’s — four simple ways to achieve big 
effects. 

Salt can be tricky to use. If your wash is too wet, it is uncontrollable, too dry and there’s no effect 
at all. But it can be an effective tool to suggest starry sides, the sparkle of snow, a sandy beach — or Just 
an interesting texture. It has been somewhat overused in the past — try it with caution and restraint. 

Saaping can let you achieve textures difficult to master in any other way; it’s controllable but 
spontaneous. Depending on how wet your wash is and how you hold your scraping tool, you can make 
dark, fine lines in a wet wash or push the pigment from a damp one to reclaim lights. Held almost at a 
right angle, the scraping tool bruises the wet paper fibers, making them accept more pigment and 
resulting in dark lines; at a more acute angle, close to the paper, the tool produces lights in a wash that 
has lost its wet shine. A narrow tool makes narrow lines; the broad edge of a spatula or a trimmed credit 
card will give you broad areas of lighter value. 

Sponges are useful for more than mopping up; you can suggest a number of textures by painting 
directly with them. Natural sea sponges are most useful for this, but a man-made sponge with a brick- 
like texture may be helpful as well. And of course, lifting color with a clean, damp sponge is easy. 

My favorite texturing trick is spatter; I spatter into a wet wash for soft effects, into a dry wash for 
harder-edged spots. A dear-water spatter can produce a spray of tiny light spots that can stand in for 
salt, but with a softer effect. A well-aimed spray of fine water droplets at the edge of a wash will break 
it into a lacy edge. It all depends on what you’re after. 
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Chapter Three 

WATER TEXTURES 



One of the first things that students invariably ask is “How do 1 paint water?” It’s a tricky subject, as 
fluid as the water itself, but it doesn’t have to be. It follows the same simple rules as painting anything 
else — observation, logic and application, with a dash of adventure thrown in to season the pot. If you 
so choose, you can use traditional layering techniques to make this liquid subject much easier to handle; 
a simple step-by-step approach with drying time between steps can tame even the most turbulent white 
water. So let’s “get our feet wet” and jump right in. The water’s fine (and not nearly as daunting as it 
may seem). 

In this chapter we’ll cover still, reflective water — a matter of suggesting the glassy surface and adding 
reflections; moving water, with its appearance dictated by the direction of the water’s flow; choppy water, 
with its randomly broken surface textures; white water; and waterfalls. Armed with these suggestions, you 
should be able to tackle just about any situation that presents itself — or find a way to do it on your own. 
My examples are intended mainly to remove some of the mysteiy and to give you suggestions, not as 
hard-and-fast rules. 
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Chapter Four 

FOLIAGE 



Did you ever notice how much of landscape is made up of foliage? Trees, bushes, shrubs — they all have 
leaves (or needles) at most seasons of the year. Unless you are painting a seascape, you’re going to face 
the question of just how you want to handle this challenge — even in the desert there is the low-growing 
foliage of creosote and rabbit bush. Then there’s the question of distance: If the foliage you paint is in 
the background, you’ll simplify elements, just hinting at texture; if it’s the stuff of your foreground, 
you’ll want to pay close attention to how individual leaf shapes affect the overall results. Middle ground 
foliage is a compromise of suggested detail and simplified texture. 

There are a number of ways to approach the subject— wet-in-wet, scumbling, drybrush details. Try 
a natural sponge to lay in the leafy forms, constantly turning the sponge to vary the surface you touch 
to your paper. Or spatter the pigment through a hand-tom stencil; if you prefer, just direct it carefully 
from a stiff bmsh. 1 prefer an inexpensive stencil bmsh, but an old oil-painting bristle brush works as 
well. 

As the seasons change, so does your challenge. The sparse young leaves of early spring may be 
handled in one way (spatter? drybrush?), the full-blown, lusty foliage of July in another. Deciduous trees 
that lose their foliage look one way; evergreen another. Try out these techniques, or mix and match to 
best fit the situation you find yourself in. 

Remember what you’re looking at: hundreds of thousands of individual leaves on each tree — 
millions, perhaps. There’s no way to paint each one, so you’re free to take off from there and experiment 
to capture the feeling of foliage. 
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Chapter Five 

TREE BARK 

Painting trees is more than a matter of how you depict foliage, of course. Each species of tree has a 
unique and characteristic growth habit and a bark pattern devised to protect the tree from insect damage 
and the ravages of weather. This corky bark acts as insulation and armor. 

From a distance, bark textures can be merely suggested — or ignored altogether if the trees are in 
the background. For those trees close enough to begin to differentiate themselves from the masses, a 
few lines added to the overall wash will be sufficient. But if you are working in close-up, bark patterns 
take on additional importance. They lend interest, believability and tactile sense. Ifyour painting is based 
in realism, these bark textures become of paramount importance. 

In this chapter, we will cover six of the most distinctive bark patterns: cottonwood, shagbark, birch, 
oak, sycamore and cedar. From these few, you’ll find similarities to draw on — oak is not that different 
from walnut, paloverde has something in common with birch. We’ll suggest ways to handle bark up 
close or at a distance and explore the possibilities of dtybrush. With your own careful observations you’ll 
be able to easily adapt the basic techniques to suit the situation. 
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Chapta Six 

EA.RTH, PEBBLES, SAND 

The earth we stand on is too important to be ignored; how you choose to depict this resource can say 
much about the landscape you want to explore. Are you on a beach with sparkling white sand, in the 
South with its ruddy soil, or in the Midwest, with yard-deep glacial soils as rich and brown as chocolate? 
Has this once rich resource, on the other hand, eroded badly, faded with overuse or disappeared 
altogether? Do you want to suggest a sandy beach, a stubbly cornfield, a textural mixture of pebbles and 
dirt? 

Oddly enough, foregrounds seem to be a stumbling block for many people. What kind of detail and 
how much are matters of much concern. In this chapter we will explore a number of ways of dealing 
with dirt— at a distance or up close, simplifying forms or adding as much detail as you like. 

And although it may seem the obvious choice to use an earth color Qjumt umber, raw umber, burnt 
sienna, raw sienna, yellow ochre) to paint the earth, remember to vary the flat, opaque pigment %vith 
color: subde blue shadows, a rosy tinge in the sun, a sparkle of sand. Because even if the overall hue is 
one of the browns, the liveliness of this resource underfoot can be suggested vvath color to make a more 
interesting painting. Add these variations wet-in-wet or come back when dry with transparent glazes and 
your foregrounds will no longer trouble you; you’ll direct the eye to an area as simple or as complex as 
you like; you’re in control. 



Dry Fork, Fishing River 22" X 30' 
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Chapter Seven 

ROCKS 



From a geologist’s point of view, rocks are a wide-open subject— as many-colored as the rainbow, as 
richly textured as the sea. There are smooth rocks and rough rocks, rocks bom in the liquid cauldron 
of a volcano or laid down over eons at the bottom of some prehistoric inland ocean. There are rocks 
sculpted by the \vind or rounded by the patient action of water. There are rocks as pocked and punctuated 
as a sponge and rocks striated with delicate lines as fme as a feather’s barbs. There are, in other words, 
as many forms and textures for the artist to explore as there are for the dedicated geologist— and as you 
can tell, this is one of my favorite subjects. 

Capturing the varied forms of rocks, whether they are as faceted as a crystal or as voluptuously 
curved as a shoulder, is a constant challenge. It’s necessary to pay attention not only to overall form but 
to the effects of light and shadow and how they help describe texture. But it’s not as difficult as it 
sounds. Again, a logical approach can make even the most complex rock form easy to capture on paper: 
Look for the backbone of form first, then worry about detail. 

Use color to give a sense of place — Nevada’s redstone formations are very different from the pale, 
lichen-and-moss-painted limestone of northern Missouri, where I live. The Payne’s gray rocks of coastal 
Maine — remnants of ancient volcanoes — and the pinkish glacial erratics of the upper Midwest are a 
pleasure to paint. Texture comes into play when colors are similar. The rugged, iron-stained limestone 
of the Missouri Ozarks is very different from the slick rocks of the Southwest’s canyon lands, though 
both share a reddish hue. 

And of course, we use rocks as a resource. Here, we’ve suggested several ways to depict the rock 
walls of an old building using the same principles, and thrown in a bit of brickwork while we’re at it— 
these man-made “stones” may be more uniform than nature’s rocks, but they can still challenge the 
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Chapter Eight 

GRASSES AND WEEDS 

From the manicured lawns of a proud old neighborhood to a field on its unkempt way to becoming a 
young forest, grasses and weeds provide texture and color underfoot. You can use as much or as little 
detail as you like to get your point across. In the distance, a well-kept lawn may be suggested by a 
simple, smooth wash of color; on the other hand, rough foreground weeds provide a woven tapestry of 
linear forms. It’s a challenge, but not an insurmountable one. 

A kaleidoscope of ways exists to suggest this richness. A fan brush can be manipulated to depict 
everything from a fine, smooth lawn to a rugged, windswept meadow. A sponge can add still more 
texture. You can even paint with a frayed bit of rope. Maskoid can keep some areas lighter for tonal 
variations, and spatter can suggest a multitude of forms. Wet-m-wet handling will give you softer shapes, 
suggesting distance; drybrush work brings detail into sharp focus. 

Use directional strokes to direct the eye into the picture plane or make an “arrow” of a clump of 
grass; redirect with a few well-placed leaves. Try the Winslow Homer approach and embellish a smooth 
wash with a few individual blades. Unify foregrounds with these grassy textures. It’s all in what you want 
to say and how much importance you want this area of your painting to claim. 



Anefy’s Fawn 15"x22' 
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Chapter Nine 

WEATHERED WOOD 



Capturing the texture of old wood is one of the most satisfying tricks the watercolorist can pull off. 
When it’s right, it conveys a sense of antiquity and perseverance — you suggest a mood as well as an 
object. 

Whether your subject is an ancient fence post or the ornate, peeling trim on a fading Victorian 
house, you can choose how much or how litde detail it will take to achieve your ends. It depends partly, 
of course, on distance. Close up you may wish to explore layer after layer of glaze and tiny detail in the 
exposed grain of the wood; at a distance, only a hint of such detail is necessary — or possible. It depends, 
too, on whether the wood is bare or painted— the effects of weather on these very different kinds of 
wood produce anything from deep grooves and a healthy crop of lichen to a land of alligator crackling. 

In most cases, a simple, varied underwash followed by additional glazing and a final layer of detail 
work will be sufficient. You can suggest light and shadow with that original wash or reserve that first 
step for local color only, coming back with a glaze to find your shadows. 

Old fences have a special charm; there are so many lands and styles and conditions, some indigenous 
to their geographical area, that you can suggest place with a simple architectural device. A white picket 
fence speaks of small-town Americana; a leaning slat fence feels like the Eastern seaboard. Weathered 
logs laid in the characteristic zigzag pattern of a rail fence is typically Southern or Midwestern. 

Like all weathered wood, fences can be handled with a kind of creative logic. Ask yourself how 
much detail you need to get your point — or your mood — across. Ask yourself how to proceed from 
simple washes to glazes to detail, and then just do it! 



Brunke’s House 15"x22 
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Chapter Ten 

LICHEN AND MOSS 



These tiny vegetative life-forms can add more than texture to your work; they can add color. Most 
mosses, it’s true, are a distinctive acidic green— but think how that can liven up a winter scene where 
the only other colors are the blue of sky and shadows and the varied grays of tree trunks. When mosses 
are full of moisture they are especially neon; when they’re desiccated with drought, the colors are muted, 
subtle. Even the texture of dry moss is different, no longer velvet but more like a wiry brush. Lichen, 
on the other hand, can have a great variety of colors, bringing your work to life — kind of fitting for these 
ancient life-forms. Look closely at surfaces like rocks and tree bark. There you’ll find bright splashes of 
orange and gold and blue-green among the gray of the more common lichen. Some are even black. 

Like moss, lichen changes color and character with moisture, brightening and softening when it 
rains; the color of a lichen-covered tree trunk on a rainy November day is as lovely as any sunset. If you 
choose to depict an almost microscopic close-up, you’ll find a broad range of forms, from the lacy 
branches of reindeer lichen to the brighdy colored helmets worn by British soldier lichen to the gold or 
brown-filled bowls of cup lichen, all to be handled with careful and creative logic. 

You can suggest these textures with underwashes of local color modeled with drybrush work. 
Stamping with a wad of paper towel or with a natural sponge dipped into pigment can suggest mossy 
textures. Where lichen is sparse, the variable-sized dots of spatter are a good substitute. And if light 
strikes individual forms, you may want to scrape through your wash for some light details. 

Wet-in-wet work can stand in for these life-forms from a distance; drybrush can suggest any amount 
of detail. You can even drop rubbing alcohol into a wet wash to depict the rounded forms of shield 
lichen. 



In an Ozark Dell 15"x22 
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Chapter Eleven 

FLOWERS 



Perhaps you don’t think of flowers when you think of texture, but if you can accurately depict their 
tactile properties, the reality of these lovely things is easier to capture. 

Brainstorm a bit: What kinds of textures are we talking about when we think of flowers? There are 
more than you think. Roses, petunias, morning glories, pansies and iris are matte-textured — that is, 
there’s little or no shiny highlight to worry about. Poppies, buttercups, strawflowers and some Hawaiian 
flowers, on the other hand, have a gloss that looks almost lacquered; still others, like peonies, have a 
more subtle, buffed glow. Some have overall texture created by many tiny flowers clustered on a single 
stalk: lilacs, snowballs, alyssum, forget-me-not, snapdragon and wild elder flowers fit this description. 
Some flower heads are complex shapes, such as carnations, asters, cockscomb, zinnias and marigolds. 
And some petals are themselves deeply ridged, like many of the members of the composite family, whose 
most common member is the daisy. 

Here are a few techniques that can be helpful in capturing the variety of textures: When painting 
shiny flowers in watercolor, you must remember to retain that white paper to suggest highlights — or 
resort to scraping, erasing or opaque white. Textured or ridged petals can best be suggested with the 
same three simple washes used elsewhere — a local color wash, a bit of deeper definition and a detail 
wash. You can cany this as far as you like. When painting flowers with a complicated overall shape, tiy 
to map out the basic forms. Use value to make sense of the many shapes you see, and again, those same 
three basic washes can do it all. 



Peor^, Morning Light H"x 15' 
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Chapter Twelve 

RUITS AND VEGETABLE 



These wonderfully varied shapes and textures have fascinated artists from the Old Masters down to the 
present. How many still life paintings have you seen that utilize the ruddy shine of apples or the 
voluptuous glow of peaches, the bloom of grapes bursting with flavor you can almost taste? They’re 
challenging to paint and always will be. 

The textures of the particular subjects you’ve chosen can help you depict them with grace and 
beauty; surface characteristics can say as much as overall shape or color. Would you believe a banana 
that was as shiny and unblemished as a winesap? Part of what a banana is is soft, unhighlighted color 
and those distinctive dark bruises. A matte-finish green pepper wouldn’t look very appetizing, and a 
potato with a shine would make you wonder what on earth you were looking at. It’s in seeing and 
capturing those differences on paper that you can bring your still lifes to real life. 

Plan ahead. That’s good advice not only for Scouts and builders of bridges but for anyone wanting 
to capture a specific subject, a specific effect. Save the white of your paper, either by masking or painting 
around, to suggest the shine on a crisp, red apple. Plan shadow areas to capture form as well as texture. 
Allow your lights and darks to accentuate texture. 

It’s not necessary, of course, to paint a portrait of a particular potato or pear. Charles Demuth, in 
fact, often used a technique that looked rather as if he had quickly blotted a wet, free wash, making an 
extremely effective textural surface without a trace of overworking. Look for ways to suggest texture 
without the necessity of carefully painting each blemish and mark. Blotting, finger painting, stamping 
and drybrush are only a few of the techniques possible. 
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Chapter Thirteen 

FUR 



The burgeoning interest in wildlife art in the last few years makes this chapter— forgive the pun — a 
natural. And after capturing the spark of life in the eyes and the dynamics of the overall shape, fur texture 
adds most to your work. 

Bears, raccoons, bison and other furred creatures are wonderful in watercolor; capturing them on 
paper is most satisfying. Deer, antelope, and other smoother-haired animals are perhaps less challenging 
(a local color wash with a bit of suggested detail is almost always sufficient). The longer-haired creatures 
pose a number of dilemmas. How much detail shall 1 attempt, a rough approximation of texture or an 
every-hair-on-its-back rendering? What technique best captures what 1 see — or what 1 want to see when 
I’m finished? 

Part of your decision will rest, of course, on the distance of your subject. If the bear is in the back 
or middle ground, there’s no need — and no way — to paint more than the roughest suggestion of fur. If 
he is your main subject, close as the family dog, then you’ll probably want to suggest a bit more detail. 
(On the other hand, if the bear is as close as your dog, you’re in a world of trouble.) There are still a 
variety of possible techniques to choose from, however; drybrush, wet-in-wet, straight washes or any 
combination of these may best satisfy you. 

Smooth, shiny animals are fun to paint, as well. The family pets can stand in here for their wild 
cousins. Many of my own favorite paintings have been of my cats — selling one of these is out of the 
question. And then of course there is the variety of stuffed pets we find around us; the teddy bear decade 
is not over by a long shot, and these cuddly toys can add a friendly, approachable element to an otherwise 
overly serious still life. 



Margaret and Friends 15"x 22' 
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Chapter Fourteen 

HAIR 



Paincing people is one of the most satisfying occupations; artists have been doing it for centuries. 
Whether you do a formal portrait or an informal one or simply add figures to your work for interest, 
painting hair will be a part of that expression. And texture is at the heart of the subject. 

It’s more than the hairdresser’s definition of texture; whether the hair is coarse or fine is hardly a 
matter of concern to the painter. It’s the visual texture that counts here, and hairstyle contributes 
immeasurably to the effect. Think how different long, straight hair is from tight curls when it comes to 
painting them. Think of how you might best depict waves, or ponytails, or braids. 

Then there’s facial hair. Eyebrows, mustaches and beards add a great deal to your finished painting; 
if you are trying for a close likeness, they’re essential. 

In most cases, the problem can be handled with amazing simplicity. What looks at first like a rather 
daunting affair can be simplified into those same three simple steps: local color wash, shadow wash 
(perhaps scraped back into while damp to suggest strands of hair) and details. Look at our examples: 
There’s not that much difference in the overall handling of straight hair from that of the tight ringlets on 
page 104, but the final visual effects are as different as the hairstyles themselves. 

It’s not necessary to paint every hair; a suggestion is usually more evocative, more effective — and 
fresher, to boot. Even those tight curls needn’t be overworked. A suggestion of drybrush work catches 
the overall feeling. 



Miranda 11" x 15" Collection of Jenny and John Pavlich 
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Chapter Fifteen 

SKIN TONES AND TEXTURES 

Think of the varieties of textures within this single topic — a baby’s cheek is very different from that of 
a sailor accustomed to long hours on the ocean under an unrelenting sky. A face with a fine, woven net 
of lines has a texture quite removed from that belonging to a fresh young girl. 

The technique you choose can go a long way toward exploring these differences. Wet-in- wet can be 
used to suggest soft, delicate skin, while drybrush can add all the texture you’d ever need. A combination 
of these techniques can cover literally any situation, allowing you to lay in a soft undertone of color, 
then build up layers of character on top. Even the pigments you choose can add to the illusion of texture. 

Transparent pigments like alizarin crimson can really express a glow, while the graininess inherent in 
some of the opaque, separating pigments like burnt umber or burnt sienna (cooled with ultramarine or 
manganese) contributes a texture of its own. 

When working with young sldn, keep your washes relatively simple. Lay them in quickly and 
decisively, then get out. Don’t keep working over the area or it will become muddied.— and may develop 
rough textures where you want smooth ones. When you’re working with a subject with a bit more 
character, however, you can add as many washes as you like, although it’s usually more satisfactory to 
allow each to dry thoroughly before adding subsequent layers. Reserve the bolder colors for these older, 
more highly textured subjects, and watch for areas that add character— smile lines, crow’s-feet, and 
so on. 

And of course, the distance between you and your subject will again affect how much texture you 
want; distant subjects require almost none, while those close up can take as many layers as you like. 



Molfy in Mufti 11" X 15" Collection of Molly Hammer 
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SMOOTH, VOUN(S SKIN 
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Chapter Sixteen 

GLASS AND 



You may not have thought of these smooth, shiny objects as having textures at all, but they do — 
smooth, shiny ones. They’re a real challenge to capture in most cases, because you’re not only concerned 
with local color but with reflections and, in the case of glass, transparency. What you can see through 
the glass affects the color/texture as much as the local color itself. Highly textured glasses — cut or 
molded glass — pose an additional challenge, as the facets catch and hold the light, then return it to the 
eye. 

Really, it’s a matter of simple observation. Look at what you see and the logic involved. It’s not 
necessary to paint a “portrait” of a specific decanter or teapot (unless you’re a photorealist). You can 
simplify what you see by mapping, as you did for the glossy fur a few chapters back. Notice how the 
light breaks along a facet and what reflects there. See what it is that is near that silver coffeepot or copper 
skillet that will affect not only reflections but color. 

Glass is a combination of transparency and reflection; shiny metal is all local color and reflection. 
Both tend to have a broad variance in value patterns. Very, very light tints will be juxtaposed directly 
beside the darkest darks, and often there’s only a mid-value or two between these two extremes. (That’s 
w'hat gives the shiny sparkle: light-lights and dark-darks without a lot of mud in between.) 

When you’re painting shiny metal, local color becomes extremely important. Copper, bronze and 
brass all have color of their own, while silver is almost completely reflective and pale in the extreme. 
Notice the variety of colors that went into the copper pot on page 116, and the white of the paper that 
says shine. (If I’d been painting silver, only the reflections and a bit of luminous gray would have to tell 
the story.) 

Duller, tarnished or highly textured metals, on the other hand, have a very close value range. Not a 
lot of deep darks or sparkly whites here. Look for ways (drybrush, spatter, spongeworlO to express the 
texture that hard use has given these objects. 



Enamel Coffeepot 15" x 22 
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Chapter Seventeen 

RUST 



Rust is such a lively, interesting and ubiquitous texture that it deserves a chapter all its own, quite 
independent from other metal subjects. The colors are warm, evocative. We sense not only age but 
endurance — and a certain transience in the moldering metals. A rusty old farm tractor abandoned in a 
comer of a field says something entirely different to us than a brand-new, shiny enameled monster on 
a vast agribusiness farm. We can relate; we’re painting character, not an ad for a tractor company. 

It’s the same with any old tools that show the effects of time. We know these have been around, 
have been used — have been useful. A shiny new set of hinges might as well be an illustration in a 
hardware store’s catalog for all the sense of connection with the human they have. 

There’s beauty in the aging process (now if we can Just accept that tmth when we look in the 
mirror!). The corrugated tin roof streaked with mst on the log cabin 1 used to occupy had it all over the 
asphalt shingles of my present home for character and durability— and certainly for interest when it 
comes to painting it! 

When you paint mst from a distance, you choose how much detail is enough. A little spatter and a 
variation in color, as in step two of our first demo, may be all you want to say. If you want to carry it 
further, add a little drybmsh work and a bit of detail (our sample might be that corrugated roof, or the 
single screw that weeps red tears on an old white shed). Close up, you can use every trick in the book: 
spatter, drybmsh, spongework, wet-in-wet, puddling— you name it. 

Don’t be afraid to play with color, however. You don’t need to stick to burnt sienna Just because 
it’s mst-colored. A little yellow ochre for an underwash, a bit of blue to reflect the sky, a spark of 
cadmium orange for warmth, a strong mbcure of burnt umber and ultramarine blue to capture the look 
of handwrought iron Just beginning to mst, a little purple or green— whatever it takes to satisfy you. 



Haying Done 15" x 22' 
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Chapter Eighteen 

MISCELLANY 



We' Ve only scratched the surface, and we know it. There are so many tactile surfaces out there, such a 
variety of textures. This chapter touches on a few that didn’t seem to warrant an entire chapter of their 
own but still needed to be explored, whether they be the domestic textures of a stucco wall or a polished 
wooden table, the familiar, personal texture of a favorite pair of corduroy pants, or the natural texture 
of a forest floor or a single feather. 

In most cases, the same three steps will take you from here to there: underwash, secondary wash(es) 
and details. Think of those corduroy pants: Local color, shadows and folds, and just the suggestion of 
corduroy’s distinctive texture are sufficient. In other cases, two steps may do it. For an open-weave fabric 
like jute or burlap, a fan brush used to crosshatch the surface and a few detail knots added later are 
sufficient — though on a larger scale you’d still want to suggest light and shadow. Still other subjects 
may require more steps to catch the effect you’re after. When I painted the plaid throw on page 128, I 
first painted a simple, light wash and added a suggestion of shadows in the fabric’s folds with a light, 
grayed blue. Then I painted in the premapped shapes of the elements of the plaid: red lines first, then 
blue, then green, then yellow, allowing them to overlap to suggest the complexities of plaid weaving. 
When that was dry, 1 added deeper shadows; if need be, 1 could finish with the kind of woven suggestion 
in the lower right-hand comer. You can play a bit with laces. Paint them directly, if you like, or wet a 
piece of lace in pigment and print with it — or paint through it, like a stencil. 

Painting old, shiny wood is much like painting shiny metal, except the shine is more subdued. Still, 
there’s a range between your lightest light and darkest dark, wdth not too many values in between — if 
the light source is strong enough. Many domestic textures are fun to paint: 1 like sheer, light-colored 
curtains and deeply textured stucco walls, but wallpaper textures are sometimes tedious, like plaid. 

My favorite textures, however, are the natural ones: fungi and feathers, scales and seashells. They 
are so varied and so beautiful, but they’re still relatively easy to capture, with care and creative logic. 

And yes, there are still a lot of textures out there we haven’t covered. Most are a matter of taking it 
slow, analyzing what you see, and being patient about getting from here to there. 



Margaret in a Basket 15"x22' 
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Andy's Farm, 56 

Bark, 35-39, 67 
Baskecweaves, 135 
Blotting, 36, 82, 88, 89; for 
fake fur texture, 99; for 
rocks. 53; and sldn 
texture, 110 
Branches, bare, 29-30 
Brickwork, 55 
Brunke's House, 64 

Cactus, 133 
Cold-press paper, 5, 8 
Controlled effects, 12 
Cooley Lake House, 24 
Cunains, 134 

Dr>^brush, and bricks, 55; 
and earth. 45; for fabric, 
128; and fruit, 87, and 
fur, 92-93, 94. 95; for 
grasses, 58, 61; for hair, 
102, 104, 105; for metal, 
117, 120-123; and paper 
textures, 7, 8; and rocks, 
54; and trees, 30, 37; and 
Whitewater scenes, 22; 
and wood, 66, 68-69, 71 
Dry Fork, Fishing River, 40 

Earth, 41, 42, 43, 45, 46-47 
Enamel Coffeepot, 112 
Eroded ground, 45 

Fabric textures, 126, 127 
Feathers, 130 
Flowers, 79-83 
Foliage, 25-33 
Foregrounds, 41, 50, 83 



Forest floor, 132 
Four S’s, The, 11-15 
Fruit, 86. 87, 89 
Fungi, 130 
Fur, 91-99 
Furrows, 46-47 

Glass, 113, 114, 115 
Glazing, for wood texture, 
69, 70, 71 
Grasses, 57-63 

Hay, 63 
Hair, 101-105 
Hcydng Done, 118 
Heron Lake, 16 
Highlights, 79; and 
basketweave, 135; and 
flowers, 80; in fur, 95, 
96; in hair, 102, 103; in 
grass, 114, 115; in metal, 
116-117; painting 
around, 89; and polished 
wood, 135; and scale 
textures, 131 (see also 
Scraping, Scratching and 
Lifting) 

Hot-press paper, 6, 9; and fur 
texture, 98 

In an Ozark Dell, 72 
Incoming Tide, Maine, 4 

Lichen, 73, 74-75 
Lifting, with brush, 7, 8, 9, 
18; with paper towel, 8, 
9; and skin texture, 110; 
with sponge, 14 
Locust Gall, 34 



Machinery, 123 
Margaret and Friends, 90 
Margaret in a Basket, 124 
Masking, 58, 61, 63; and 
cacti, 133; and flowers, 
80, 82, 83; and forest 
floors, 132; and fruit, 89; 
and fur, 94; and lichen, 
75; and reflections, 20; 
and seashells, 131; and 
shiny surfaces, 86; and 
spatter, 28; and wood 
surfaces, 69 
Metal, 113, 116, 117 
Middleground, fur in, 97; 

and grasses, 61 
Miranda, 100 
Molfy in Mufti, 106 
Monar lines, 55 
Moss, on rocks, 54, 76-77 
Muddy colors, 110 

Negative shapes, and fabrics. 

129; in flowers, 82 
Negative space, and rocks, 
50; and trees, 67 
Negative spatter, 15, 51 

A Pair of Pears, 84 
Paper, surfaces of, 5-9 
Pebbles, 41, 44 
Peony, Morning Light, 78 
Plate paper, 6 
Positive shapes, in flowers, 
82 

Positive spatter, 15, 51 
Puddling, 9 

Redstone, 48 

Reflections, 19; in motion, 
20 
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Rocks, 49-55 
Rough paper, 5, 7 
Rust, 119-123 
Salt, 11; in washes, 12 
Sand, 41, 44 
Scales, 131 

Scraping, 7. 11, 20, 43; in 
damp wash, 7, 8, 9, 44; 
in dry wash, 19; in 
feathers, 130; and 
grasses, 63; for hair 
texture, 105; and moss, 
76; and tree bark, 36; in 
wet wash, 7, 9, 13; and 
wood, 69 

Scratching, and bricks, 55; in 
damp wash, 50; and 
flowers, 82; and fruit, 86; 
and fur, 92, 97; and 
grasses, 60, 61, 62; for 
hair texture, 102, 103, 
104, 105; in landscapes, 
47; and skin texture, 109; 
and vegetable, 88 (see also 
Scraping) 

Scumbling, 30; and foliage, 
26; and wood, 68 
Seashells, 131 
Seasons, and trees, 30-31 
Sedimenting colors, and 
separation, 7 
Settling pigments, 7, 8, 9 
Shadows, 33, 47, 52; and 
animals, 94; and fabrics, 
128; in flowers, 81; and 
fruit, 86, 87, 88; in glass, 
114, 115; and rocks, 53 
Shrubs, 29 
Skin, 107-111 
Spatter, 11, 15, 22; and 
bricks, 55; drybrush, 43, 



44; in flowers, 83; in 
foliage, 26, 28; and 
grasses, 61, 62; in 
landscapes, 46; and 
lichen, 73, 74; for metal 
texture, 120-123; and 
moss, 76; negative, and 
positive, 59; and rocks, 
51, 52, 53, 54; and trees, 
30, 37, 67; wet-in-wet, 
42, 43, 44, 54; and 
wood, 66, 68-69, 70 
Sponges, 11, 14, 28 
Stamping, 8, 9, 51, 59, 88; 
and fabric textures, 129; 
and mosses, 73; with 
sponge, 14 

Stencil, and fabric textures, 
129 

Still water, 18-19 
Stucco, 134 
Summer trees, 31 
Sweater knits textures, 127 

Tall grasses, 62 
Techniques. See Four S’s, 
The 

Transparent color. 111, 115 
Trees, bark of, 35-39; 

deciduous, 32; evergreen, 
33 

Uprooted II, 10 

Vegetables, 85, 88 

Wallpapers, 34 
Washes, 81; and basket 
texture, 135; for cacti, 
133; damp, 7, 8, 9; dry, 
7, 8, 9, 19; and earth 



tone, 43; for fabric, 126- 
129; for feather texture, 
130; and flowers, 79, 80; 
and forest floor textures, 
132; and fruit, 89; and 
fungi texture, 130; and 
glass, 114-115; for grass, 
60; for hair, 101-105; and 
lichen, 74-75; for metal, 
119-123; and moss, 76- 
77; and rocks, 51. 53, 54, 
55; and salt, 12; and 
scraping, 13; for shell 
texture, 131; for skin 
texture, 108-111; and 
trees, 66; varied, 52, 55, 
59; for waves, 21 
Water, and edges, 71; 
painting surfaces of, 17- 
23; to soften skin tone, 
111; and spatter, 15, 44, 
59; and spraying, 30 
Waterfalls, 23 
Waves, 21 
Weight of paper, 5 
Wet-in-wet, for cacti color, 
133; for fake fur, 99; in 
flowers, 82; for foliage, 
27; and fruit, 87; and fur, 
92; for grasses, 60, 61; 
and moss, 77; and rocks, 
51; and rubbing alcohol, 
73, 74; for sldn texture, 
108; and spatter, 15, 42, 
83; for trees, 67; 
underwash, 18; in wood, 
69, 70 

Whitewater, 22 

Winter trees, 30 

Wood, 65-71; polished, 135 
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-RUCTION 





Tcxiurc m your 
paintings creates depth 
and makes them come 
alive. Here Cathv 

Johnson teaches you 
how to create 
textures that are 
accurate and 
believable You'll 
learn bow to 

Observe diflerent 
tree bark textures 
and recreate their 
shadows and 
patterns in your 
own paintings, 
like this Locust 
Gall. 



Creating 
Textures . 



WatexQolor 



Paint var> ing tur 
patterns incorporating 
the technique ot using an 
underwash, modeling 
and final details to 
create the texture 



vou \s ant, as in , 
i\\an)aret n)hl 
Friends. 









Capture the 
silkiness of a 
child's hair by 
using color 
washes and 
scraped-out 
highlights, as 
shown in tWirauda 
right 




